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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 933 

Life in the Moslem East. By Pierre Ponapidine. Translated from 
the Russian by Emma Cochran Ponafidine. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1911. 

" Civilization," said Sir Henry Maine, " is a fringe on the garment of 
barbarism," a truth that it is -well to remember when we hear magniloquent 
talk about " Western Civilization," or encounter those many sentimental- 
ists who seem to fancy that human nature is something that goes of itself. 
For there are marked varieties of "Fringe " to be observed even among 
ourselves — as also many differences in the fashion and quality of the 
" garment of barbarism." 

Madame Ponafidine has conferred no small benefit upon student and 
general reader alike in thus putting into English her accomplished hus- 
band's deeply interesting and suggestive book, Life in the Moslem East. 
How well-nigh stationary the East is, how little it changes from generation 
to generation, may be seen as we compare this book with that wonderful 
storehouse of fact and. fancy, The Arabian Nights. Barring genie and 
fairy, ghoul and sorceress, here are the same people, and very much the 
same life. The beautifully rich nap is now worn off, but the warp and 
patterns remain. Stripped of enchantments, whether friendly or dire, 
even the hinted stories of hot passion and intrigue, of blood, feud, and 
revenge, are similar, with the further significant truth that the Life of 
the East is pre-eminently for men and not for women. To the Bedouin, 
for instance, the three chief joys of life are the births of a she-camel, of 
a she-foal, and of a son ; a daughter's coming is a misfortune, to be borne 
with fatalistic patience, and the pathetic and tragic phases of existence 
are to be seen chiefly in the lives of Moslem women. 

M. Pierre Ponafidine, Russian Consul-General at Constantinople, is 
steeped in the life of these Eastern peoples, and writes from full informa- 
tion and deep interest of all and in all that goes on about him. Intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced observation is rare, and, besides the main things, 
M. Ponafidine tells those vivid " little things " that mean so much, and 
that so many travelers and scholars overlook, not recognizing their sig- 
nificance and value. Where there is so much variety it is hard to choose, 
but few bits are more interesting than the comprehensive descriptions of 
certain marked personages who have figured of late years in the turgid 
life of these semi-civilized peoples, since indirectly through the charac- 
terization of these personages much light is thrown upon movements of 
■which the Western World knows scarcely more than the name. If one 
wants to know something of how human nature is forged, one must go to 
the East, and this is one of the books that aids in the understanding — 
never more than dimly approximate — of the fascinating process. Brief 
as it is, the account of the Yezidis, a sect of Kurds, gives a very clear 
idea of this singular and interesting body, whose religion, neither Moslem, 
Christian, nor Zoroastrian, yet shows traces of all three. Another inter- 
esting sect is that of the Ali-Allahis, with their strange mingling of Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan belief, touched, too, with a Parsee influence, and 
in addition holding the doctrine of metempsychosis. Indeed, whatever 
touches the inner and real life of the people has commanded the atten- 
tion, imagination, and thought of the very competent author. The book 
is really a storehouse of information of various kinds, religious, political, 
social— all brought together in a very attractive and readable form, and 
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it should prove of value to all who care for life in its strangeness and 
vastness. Future editions, however, would be improved by the addition 
of an index. 



The Komaunt of the Eose. Rendered out of the French into Eng- 
lish by Geoffrey Chaucer. With twenty illustrations reproduced in fac- 
simile of the original water-color drawings, by Keith Henderson and Nor- 
man Wilkinson, of Four Oaks. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. 

Among the noteworthy holiday books is Chaucer's version of The 
Romaunt of the Rose, with " twenty illustrations reproduced in fac- 
simile of the original water-color drawings, by Keith Henderson and 
Norman Wilkinson, of Four Oaks." 

This is a pleasant and taking book, not only to those who know their 
Chaucer and who are always glad to welcome an old friend, but also to 
those who have yet to make his delightful acquaintance. Moreover, in The 
Romaunt of the Rose, " rendered out of the French into English by Geof- 
frey Chaucer," one may read to his edification the sort of short story 
that charmed the lords and ladies of six hundred years agone. It is a 
tale and not a tale, fancy, allegory, morality all combined, with something 
of the naive dream quality preserved throughout. The illustrators have 
been most happy in catching something of the real and unreal, of fancy 
and of actuality, of the times, and of our own reconstruction of the times. 
The picture of the " God of Love " is particularly fanciful and graceful. 
In feeling and color the illustrations are distinctive and beautiful, and 
while they belong, of course, to the Pre-Kaphaelite School, they have, 
nevertheless, a sufficiently marked originality of their own. And though 
the pictures differ in artistic feeling and poetic imagination, yet on the 
whole they are very fairly expressive of the classic work they so finely 
adorn. 



The Book of Love. Essays, Poems, Maxims, and Prose Passages. 
Arranged by Arthur Eansome. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1911. 

Here is still another gift-book, timely and pleasant. Love is a mansion 
of many rooms, ceiled with cedar and painted with vermilion; a song of 
many strains; a doom or a reward, according to the nature of its votary. 
Said Love, the Lord of Nobleness, to Dante, " I am as the center of a circle 
for which all parts of the circumference are equal." But this is love in 
its highest, finest, subtlest revelation. Love is always a word to conjure 
with, and since all men love a lover, Mr. Eansome has done excellently in 
thus bringing together some of the best expressions of the universal feel- 
ing. Nor is this, The Booh of Love, one of those volumes of " Elegant 
Extracts "—that thing of shreds and patches abhorred of lover and book- 
lover alike, for what Mr. Eansome gives he gives in its entirety, even to 
the " Song of Solomon," whose true center of the circumference is, " Set 
me as a seal upon thy heart," but eight lines in all, and yet holding the 
essence of a thousand love-tales. Mr. Eansome's range is wide, including 
both poetry and prose, going from this Song of Songs through times and 



